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EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to present the following 
report : 

The condition of the School during the current year shows 
an improvement in every direction. The instruction has been 
regularly carried on with a greater variety of courses and a 
larger staff of instructors than in any previous year. Besides 
the lectures given by the Director of the School and the Latin 
Professor, the services of Mr. H. S. DeCou as Lecturer have 
been continued through the liberality of Mr. Allison Armour, 
and Dr. Arthur Mahler has been added to the staff of lec- 
turers, his salary being secured by a subscription of Mr. W. A. 
Slater of Paris. The enrolment of students is large, in fact too 
large for efficient supervision. The scholastic and social life is 
pleasant and harmonious. There is also an improvement in the 
financial condition of the School. Two years ago there was a 
deficit of nearly $1400 in current expenses, last year a deficit 
of nearly $300, — both of them met by Mr. Armour — while 
this year will probably close without a deficit in case the Insti- 
tute will consent to omit the payment at this time of our sub- 
scription of $800, which is due to the Journal of the Institute. 
In case this is done it is altogether probable that the School in 
Rome will not need to make such an application again. 

Our financial prospects are improving. The budget for 
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1903-04, including the payment of §800 to the Journal, shows 
a prospective surplus. Owing to the substantial gift of §2500 
a year for four years made by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, it has 
been possible to increase the salary of the Director and to make 
a better allowance for the expenses of the Latin Professor, and 
in general to be a little more liberal in providing for the 
essential things. The economies of the School have been close, 
so much so that some of the running expenses have been paid 
personally by the Director. The budget for next year enables 
us to relieve this situation to some extent. 

Last spring the attention of President Gilman of the Carnegie 
Institution was directed to the needs of the School, just before 
he set sail for Italy. He was kind enough to visit and inspect 
the School with some care. Early last autumn the matter was 
again brought to his attention in London, and his friendly 
interest was evident. Still later, on the request of Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, who had been asked to advise the Carnegie 
Institution, an appeal for help was made to the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. But as no appropriations are to be voted this year for 
archaeological purposes, our request was not granted. 

The School is to be congratulated upon securing the services 
of Dr. Arthur Mahler, the young Austrian archaeologist who 
has already attained distinction by his important work on 
Polykleitos and his various scientific memoirs in the French 
and German archaeological reviews. Dr. Mahler's appointment 
was strongly recommended by Professor Reinach, editor of the 
Revue Arehgologique, and has been abundantly justified by the 
interest he has awakened in the students. The liberality of 
Mr. Slater enables us to continue the appointment for another 
year. 

The growth of the library, as will be seen from the Director's 
report, is encouraging, but the School lacks revenue both for 
books and for the services of a librarian. The small sum we 
are able to allow does little more than pay for the journals and 
for binding. There have, however, been several gifts of books 
and of money for the purchase of books during the past year. 
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A year ago the total amount of subscriptions to the endow- 
ment amounted to $60,750. This total has been increased by 
four subscriptions of $ 1000 each made by Mrs. Mary G. Picker- 
ing, Mrs. Henrietta G. Fitz, Mr. J. J. Van Alen, and Mr. G. 
von L. Meyer, our Ambassador in Rome. The total amount 
subscribed is therefore $64,750 at the present time. The 
amount of endowment paid in is $34,165. 

The list of contributing colleges shows few changes. The 
University of Maine, which has hitherto contributed $100 
annually, is withdrawn from the list, and Columbia University 
has been added with a subscription of $250. The college sub- 
scriptions continue with gratifying regularity. The alumni 
subscriptions are somewhat variable and require special efforts 
each year. The subscriptions from individuals, outside the 
groups of alumni, have been increasing. The finances of the 
School are now in a more promising condition than at any time 
in the course of the last three years. 

Toward the end of last November I visited Rome and spent 
four days at the School. Besides meeting the Director, Pro- 
fessor Harkness, Mr. DeCou, and Miss Bruce, I also met the 
Fellows and all the students. The freest opportunities were 
afforded for inspecting the actual working of the School and 
hearing the wishes and opinions of all connected with it. I was 
also able to learn something from influential persons outside the 
School as to the position it held in their estimation, and in this 
connection had the pleasure of interviews with his Excellency 
the American Ambassador to Italy, who has recently become a 
contributor to our endowment, and with Mr. Rushforth, Director 
of the British School, Professor Hiilsen of the German Archae- 
ological Institute, Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
Monsignor O'Connell, now the Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, Mr. McNutt, Mr. Waldo Story, and 
others. I regret that it was not possible to meet Signor Boni 
and Professor Petersen, whose active friendship for the School 
is well known. They were not in Rome at the time. However, 
it is gratifying to be able to report that by the testimony of all, 
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there has been no time in its history when the reputation of the 
School was so high in Rome as it is now. 

The School is well housed in one of the most pleasant parts 
of the city. The house is cheerful and spacious, the large 
library room being particularly attractive. The conduct of the 
School enlists the friendliest response on the part of the 
students. The relations of the School with the British, Ger- 
man, and French Schools, and with the Italian Government and 
the Vatican, are thoroughly cordial. Besides the gifts made 
by the French Government to the library, we have received this 
year, through the kind offices of Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
the publications of the British Museum, and there is reason to 
believe the Imperial German publications will also be added. 
Early in the winter a portion of the Aurelian Wall fell, and by 
permission of the Italian Government the School has been 
granted the right to take away for study the brick-stamps, — 
an interesting collection containing stamps which date back to 
the time of Trajan. In the same manner the Vatican has 
officially shown its friendliness in the permission given Mr. 
Van Buren to work on the text of the new photographic repro- 
duction of the Vatican manuscript of Cicero's De Republica. 
In December the Director of the School was elected a regular 
member of the German Archaeological Institute. 

ANDREW F. WEST, Chairman. 
Princeton, 
May 9, 1903. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1902-1903 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to present for your consid- 
eration the following report on the work of the School since 
last October. The report may be prefaced by the remark that 
the evidences of healthy growth, both within the walls of the 
School and without, in its relations with the authorities of the 
Government, with the Vatican, and with the other Archaeo- 
logical Schools, have steadily increased. 

The even tenor of the progress of the School has been un- 
broken, so that the record of our work is in the main the same 
as in previous years. 

The students numbered twenty-six. They were Inez Lou- 
ise Abbott, Katharine Allen, Henry Herbert Armstrong, Mary 
Emma Armstrong, Clinton Leroy Babcock, Clarence Powers 
Bill (special), Elizabeth Bruce, Marianna Catharine Brown, 
Herbert Richard Cross, C. Densmore Curtis, Belle Donaldson, 
F. A. Flichtner, A. B. Hawes, Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, Al- 
mira Fay Leavitt, Rev. Adna Wright Leonard (special), Rev. 
Charles S. Lester, Una MacMahan, Anna B. MacMahan, C. R. 
Morey, W. P. Mustard, G. J. Pfeiffer, Cornelia R. Trowbridge, 
A. W. Van Buren, Esther B. Van Deman, G. B. Zug. 

It must not be supposed that all these attended all the 
various exercises of the School, or that they all stayed the full 
period fixed by the Regulations as constituting a School year ; 
but all were regularly following some one or more lines of 
work, and enjoying the privileges of the School. The School 
is steadily gaining the power of furnishing so much in the way 
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of instruction that no student would desire to take, or could 
take all that it offers ; and for reasons I have endeavored to 
make plain in former reports, few, if any, students have ever 
stayed or will ever stay the prescribed School year. The chief 
reason for this is that most of them have to return to America 
in search of positions, and if they stay in Rome till July 1, 
their chances of getting work the following September are very 
slight, especially if they yield to their very natural and right 
desire to see a little of central Europe. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in contradistinction to the term in Ameri- 
can colleges, which is designed for youths who need considerable 
direction and help, our term is planned for graduates ; these, 
it is taken for granted, neither need nor desire to lose their 
time over vacations or examinations, so that although they 
may leave here early, they have really been in attendance and 
at work as many months as students at home. 

Besides the regular students named above, at least a dozen 
others have been granted some of the privileges of the School 
for periods varying from a week to two months. In regard to 
the students, it is noteworthy that we but seldom get men 
from Harvard. 

Instruction was given to the students in the usual manner 
by Professor Harkness, Mr. De Cou, and myself. Furthermore, 
Professor Mau's course in Pompeii was given during the first 
weeks in May, and Mr. Ashby helped us, as he did last year, 
with some excellent lectures and giri in the Campagna. In 
addition to this regular instruction, I was enabled through the 
generosity of two friends to secure the services of Dr. Mahler, 
privat-docent in the University of Prague. He lectured at the 
School during six weeks on subjects connected with Roman 
and Greek sculpture, supplementing the work done by Mr. 
De Cou and myself. His lectures were very satisfactory, 
not only to the Directorate, but equally to the students of 
the School. 

The instruction in palaeography and epigraphy was given by 
Professor Harkness with the eminently successful result of 
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both instructing and interesting the students. His work is 
best described in his own words : 

During the year I have given two lectures a week, one on palaeography 
and one on epigraphy. 

The course in palaeography consisted chiefly of lectures given at the 
School, and illustrated by the facsimiles in the library. The various 
national hands and styles of writing were considered. Special attention 
was given to the dating of manuscripts and to the influence of palaeo- 
graphical writing on epigraphical. The Vatican and the Victor Emanuel 
Libraries were visited by the class, and a special study of certain manu- 
scripts was made by some of the more advanced students. 

The lectures on epigraphy were given chiefly in the museums. The 
meetings were most frequently held in the National Museum, which is 
most easily accessible to the students. The most important inscriptions 
of this collection were assigned to individual students for special study, 
and reports were made by them to the class, while the other inscriptions 
were briefly considered. As far as time permitted, a study was made of 
the more important inscriptions of the Vatican, Capitoline, and Lateran 
Museums. The characteristics of the different styles and of the various 
periods were emphasized. Throughout the course a special effort was made 
to teach the student to read and interpret the monuments at first hand, 
and to place these in their proper relations to the other historical materials 
bearing on the same topic. 

Mr. De Cou continued to lecture on the prehistoric and 
primitive archaeology of Italy and the Mediterranean basin. 
He also gave some of the students who were going with him 
to Greece lessons in modern Greek. This trip was a complete 
success, and the students returned happy in having had the 
opportunity, and grateful to Mr. De Cou for the way in which 
he had managed it for them. He writes concerning his own 
work as follows : 

My work as Instructor in Greek Archaeology in the year just closed 
(1902-03), as in that which preceded, has consisted of two parts : first, 
lectures at the School and in the museums of Rome ; second, the man- 
agement of the School's excursion to Greece. 

In the first part, covering the period from October 24 to March 1, forty 
lectures were given — ten in the Museo Kircheriano, three in the Museo 
Etrusco Gregoriano, two in the Museo Papa Giulio, and the remainder at 
the School. The course dealt with the archaeology and art of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples from the earliest times to about 500 b.c. The scope of the 
work of the School, as well as the nature of the available illustrative mate- 
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rial, rendered it desirable and necessary to devote most of the time to Greece 
and Italy, and their relations with the " Nearer East " and with central 
Europe, but an effort was made to treat the subject as part of a larger 
whole, that is, from the standpoint of general archaeology and anthropology. 
The trip to Greece occupied the time from March 15 to May 1. Ten 
persons, of whom eight were members of the School, took part. The prin- 
cipal places and sites visited were Olympia, Bassae, Megalopolis, Ithome, 
Sparta, Tegea, the Argolid (Argos, Tiryns, Mycenae, Heraeum, Nauplia, 
Epidaurus), Corinth, Thebes, Orchomenos (Boeotian), Delphi, Thermopy- 
lae, and Athens (including Eleusis and Marathon). Informal explanation 
of the topography and monuments were given at all these places, particularly 
at Olympia, Delphi, and Athens. 

My own work has consisted of lectures on Roman topogra- 
phy and on the contents of the museums. In conjunction with 
my lectures on the former subject the students were granted 
by Professor Hiilsen the privilege of attending his giri. 

It is especially worth noting that the students, no matter 
what their previous training or future prospects, invariably 
desire to devote by far the larger part of their time to archaeo- 
logical subjects — so much so that though an opportunity was 
offered them this year of studying the ancient Italic dialects, 
no one cared to avail himself of it. This merely means, as 
every one who has stayed here knows, that it is better to spend 
one's time here on those subjects which can be best studied 
in Rome, rather than on those which can be studied as well or 
better elsewhere. 

The regular lectures of the School have been supplemented 
further by various scholars who passed through Rome and 
honored the School by giving talks to the students. Among 
these were Mr. D. G. Hogarth, late Director of the British 
School at Athens, who spoke on ' Hellenism in the East ' ; Mr. 
Eddy of Chicago, whose subject was the 'Causes and Com- 
parison of Certain Conditions in the Ancient and Modern 
Worlds ' ; Professor Mustard of Haverford, who spoke on 
' Classic Echoes in Modern Poetry * ; Sir John Evans, who 
spoke on the ' Relations of British to Greek and Roman Coin- 
age ' ; and Sir Archibald Geikie, who spoke on the ' Relation 
of Geology to Archaeology.' 
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The students have been, as always, hard workers, and owing 
to the facts that several of them had already passed one year 
here and that others were unusually well prepared for their 
work, we have prepared a small body of papers, which will, 
I believe, be worth printing ; these are to be published by 
themselves as Papers of the School in Rome, and will be fol- 
lowed by other similar volumes whenever we have material 
that is really worth putting into print. The Journal of the 
Institute has a claim on our papers, but owing to the pressure 
on their space the editors have agreed not to insist on their 
right, but to let our papers be issued separately. In this first 
undertaking of the kind we owe very much to the generous 
assistance of Professor J. H. Wright. 

Among the papers is one by Mr. Morey on certain Christian 
inscriptions. Messrs. Pfeiffer, Van Buren, and Armstrong 
have written a long paper on brick stamps found in the Aure- 
lian Wall. Mr. Cross has prepared a paper on a Greek marble 
head. Mr. Van Buren will probably furnish one on a palae- 
ographical subject. Mr. Ashby, of the British School, and 
Mr. Pfeiffer have one on the town of Artena, while Professor 
Harkness, Mr. De Cou, and I hope to get time to put into 
printable shape papers we already have under way. 

The paper on brick stamps is interesting not only because 
of the matter that it contains, but because it affords a proof 
of the increasing friendliness of the Government toward us. 
During the early winter a piece of the Aurelian Wall, outside 
the Porta San Giovanni, fell, and finding in the rubbish nu- 
merous stamped bricks, we thought it worth while to ask, the 
authorities of the government if they would permit us to go 
through the heap thoroughly and publish the results. To this 
they readily assented, and we found over seven hundred 
stamped bricks (about three hundred different stamps) of 
various dates. These are now ready for publication, with 
facsimiles. This is the first time for many years that the 
Government has been willing to grant our School such an 
opportunity. 
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The year is notable not only for this exhibition of friendli- 
ness on the part of the Government, but also for similar help 
from the Vatican. It has long been my desire that those few 
students of palaeography who come here property prepared 
should have greater opportunities for their work. I hope 
and believe that the time will come when we can join the 
scholars of Italy in issuing reproductions of manuscripts. A 
great advance was made in this direction this year when Padre 
Ehrle, chief librarian of the Vatican, gave Mr. Van Buren 
permission to prepare an apographon of the text of the palimp- 
sest manuscript of Cicero's De Republica, which the Vatican 
has just reproduced, and also to write for this the palaeo- 
graphical introduction. Though it may seem at first sight 
that the preparation of such a text is of small moment, its 
value will, on consideration, become apparent. Since the manu- 
script is a palimpsest, a text prepared by one who has had the 
separate sheets of the manuscript in his hands will have con- 
siderable value. I have applied for permission to issue repro- 
ductions of the maps and plates representing mediaeval Rome 
and other Italian cities, which are in a manuscript of Ptolemy. 
The answer to this application has not yet been received. 

The most important work done by a student has been that 
of Miss Van Deman, who continued during the year her 
studies of the Vestals. Mr. Armstrong began an archaeologi- 
cal comment on Martial. Mr. Curtis undertook an historical 
study of Roman arches, and is at present in Africa studying 
the remains there. Mr. Morey worked most of the year on 
epigraphical subjects, and also gave some very good lectures 
to the students in the Lateran Museum. 

As in previous years, the chief need felt by every one con- 
nected with the School, and by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of foreigners who come to work at the School, is a larger 
library. Its growth during the past year has been very satis- 
factory. Since the amount allowed for the library in the 
budget pays for but little more than the journals and binding, 
the increase has been, as in the last two years, largely due to 
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gifts from governments or individuals. It was gratifying to 
have the Trustees of the British Museum accede, in a very 
generous manner, to a request made by Professor West and 
me for certain of their publications ; and the German Foreign 
Office at Berlin sent us, on Mr. Allison Armour's request, a 
splendid gift of books, among them the Olympia and Pergamon. 
Such gifts from foreign institutions and governments are a 
clear proof- of the high standing of the School. Further 
gifts have been received from Mrs. Buckler, Mr. A. P. Eno, 
Sir John Evans, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. S. F. Houston, and 
Mgr. Wilpert. Owing to the growth of the library, it became 
necessary to alter the arrangement of the books from beginning 
to end. This tiresome task was done by Mr. De Cou and 
myself, and the correction of the catalogue has been made by 
Mr. De Cou. The number of volumes is just under three 
thousand. 

Besides the library, our little museum received two gifts, 
one of two inscriptions from Gilbert Smith, Esq. These will 
be published by Mr. Morey. The other was of a large number 
of carefully cut and polished specimens of Grecian marbles 
from the late Mr. Arthur Hill of Athens. 

One matter regarding the instruction at the School remains 
to be brought to your notice. The action taken recently by 
the Managing Committee concerning the requirements made of 
the students will, it is to be hoped, raise the level of the work 
done by the School. If it results in lessening the number of 
students, no harm will be done, for of recent years we have had 
more than could be handled to their best advantage. The fact 
that students now seem more and more inclined to stay at the 
School a second and even a third year, together with the in- 
creased severity in the requirements of those who come for the 
first time, make me believe that the time has come to supplement 
the regular work of instruction by lectures with other work 
of seminary character. At present the teaching staff and the 
number of mature students are too small to make it worth while 
to carry out any scheme of advanced lectures and seminaries 
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that should approach completeness. But a beginning can be 
made. Probably as time goes on our first steps in this direc- 
tion will be open to criticism, and the earlier form of the work 
will disappear, but during the year of 1903-04 I hope to start 
a series of regular meetings of the teachers and students of the 
School. The work is to be done in the form of papers, reports, 
and discussions by the teachers and by those students who can 
show themselves to be of about the grade of our " Fellows. " 
But while only those students who have passed through the 
preliminary stages should be asked or expected to report on 
their studies, everything shall be done to make the beginners 
desire to attend the meetings. A scheme such as the above 
will stimulate a reasonable production of matter worth print- 
ing, will widen the interests of the students, and promote among 
the members an appreciation of the work and efforts of others. 

RICHARD NORTON, Director. 
Rome, 

September, 1903. 



